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What did you do in the Ancient World when someone went mad? Was anything like modern 
psychiatry or psychotherapy available for the insane and neurotic? 

Aristophanes' Wasps suggests some possible answers to these questions. An elderly 
Athenian, Philocleon, has gone 'mad' in his obsession with jury-service, and his slave lists the 
cures they've tried. These are: trying to talk him out of his madness, katharsis (ritual 
purification with water), initiation in the Corybantic rites, and sleeping overnight in 
Asclepius' temple. All these attempts have failed, and the 'madman' has been locked up. 
The situation is obviously a comic one, satirising the Athenian passion for law-courts; but 
the methods are ones which might be used in real life. If we leave out the attempt to talk 
him out of it, the cures are all religious in type. Let's look more closely at two of these, and 
then consider other types of cure. 

Religious cures 

The Corybantic rites (like the Dionysiac) used wild singing and dancing to induce an ecstatic 
state of mind in the worshippers. Their function was religious, not medical; but they seem to 
have had a special appeal for the mentally and emotionally disturbed. Plato described them 
as offering a kind of 'homoeopathic' cure, which treated inner agitation by means of outer 
agitation. Obviously, this type of treatment is nothing like most forms of modern psychiatry, 
although some psychiatrists in the United States use muscular relaxation, violent gestures, 
and screaming to get patients to express their inner tensions or anxieties. 

What about sleeping overnight ('incubation') in the temple of Asclepius, the god of 
medicine? This was the practice of the physically rather than the mentally sick; but the 
writings of Aelius Aristides (second century A.D.) show how it could function as a kind of 
psychotherapy. The patient would sleep in the temple and use any dreams he had there as a 
basis for treatment. He would interpret these with the help of doctors, priests, and manuals 
of dream interpretation (we have one by Artemidorus, written at about the same time). The 
techniques of dream-interpretation are totally unlike Freud's, and were used as ways of 
predicting the future rather than of revealing suppressed fears and desires. Still, the case of 
Aelius brings out how the whole process could have a strongly psychological dimension. 
Aelius was by no means mad, but he was a complete hypochondriac and - what we should 
regard as - a neurotic. He was obsessed with his own illnesses and the cures, sometimes 
bizarre ones, he dreamt about (such as sea-bathing in mid-winter). His writings show how, 
for a rich and leisured Greek or Roman, the whole set-up in the temple of Asclepius could 



serve as a way of satisfying his preoccupation with his physical and mental state, and 
enabling him to act out his fantasies and anxieties. 

Medical cures 

It's worth noting that, in the Wasps, although other cures are tried for Philocleon's 'illness', 
nobody thinks of sending for the doctor. This is presumably because ancient doctors were 
seen as trying to cure physical rather than mental diseases. Even so, in ancient medical 
writings we do find accounts of illnesses of the mind which discuss irrational anxieties as 
well as defects in vision and hearing. As in ancient medicine generally, the treatment 
prescribed was mostly physical: drugs and attempts to modify the patient's life-style. For 
instance, this was the treatment proposed for phrontis (whose symptoms were unexplained 
pains and irrational fears): 

hellebore to purge the head, then a laxative to purge the bottom. Then asses' milk, 
no wine, no sport or walks. Under this treatment, the illness will go away in time . . . 

The use of drugs is, of course, a standard part of modern medical treatment of mental 
disorders, especially for acute conditions like schizophrenia and manic-depression. But 
modern psychiatry also makes use of verbal therapy, typically in the form of a dialogue, in 
which the doctor tries to draw out the patient by questions. The aim is to help people to 
understand the reasons for their psychological problems and to find a way out of them. How 
far do we find evidence in the Ancient World of attempts to get 'inside' the mind of the mad 
or neurotic person through dialogue? 

Talking cures 

To answer this question we need to look at several types of evidence, in drama and 
philosophy as well as medicine. 

Greek tragedy is full of mad people; and (although tragedy is very different from real life) it 
is interesting to see how the mad are presented and how other people are shown as 
treating them. Typically, what we find are bursts of wild 'raving' madness, which Greek 
doctors might have called 'phrenitis'. There is little continuity of consciousness between 
madness and sanity; Sophocles' Ajax and Euripides' Heracles, for example, can't even 
remember what they did while they were mad, and, when the breakdown is over, they 
become fully sane again. What these people need is not so much help in understanding why 
they went mad, but rather help in facing the consequences of what they did in their bursts 
of madness. 



As it happens, the ex-mad in tragedy are usually treated very gently and supportively. In 
Euripides' Madness of Heracles, for instance, Theseus does not criticise Heracles for what he 
did in his madness (killing his own family), and offers him a new home in Athens. This helps 
Heracles to accept what he has done, and to go on living, instead of committing suicide out 
of shame, as he wanted to at first. 

In cases like this, there is no need to try to reach 'inside' the mind of the person while he is 
mad. In other cases, there is an attempt to communicate with someone who seems to be at 
least half-mad. Towards the end of Euripides' Bacchae, for instance. Agave is still insane as 
she enters, holding the head of her son Pentheus. Her father, Cadmus, leads her gently back 
into sanity by getting her to remember who she is and who her son is; in this way, he 
prepares her for the shock of learning (what she can 't remember) that she killed her own 
son in madness. 

But in no case do the speakers attempt to think their way into the other person's madness 
(in the way a modern psychiatrist might); it is the other's partial sanity they appeal to. The 
only tragic dialogue in which someone seems really to enter into another's madness also 
occurs in the Bacchae. It is the one in which the disguised god Dionysus seems to be 
bringing out Pentheus' previously suppressed desires to see women having sex (including his 
mother) and to do violence to them for doing so. But here Dionysus is not curing Pentheus 
but rather making him mad; so the dialogue, while psychologically suggestive, cannot be 
counted as therapy! 

What about the use of dialogue in the medical context? It's clear from Roman medical 
writings that there was a good deal of debate about how to talk to the insane. Some (such 
as Celsus, first century A.D.) thought you should 'play along' with the patient's fantasies and 
not contradict him. In the case of a rich man who had an irrational fear of starvation, he 
pretended from time to time that the man had been left large sums of money. Others 
thought you should try to counteract the patient's state of mind and so lead him back to 
sanity. Caelius Aurelianus (fifth century A.D.) thought you should speak severely to excitable 
patients, and cheerfully to depressed ones. It was useful to find someone the patient 
respected when sane and to get him to speak to the patient to bring him back to his normal 
state of mind. 

It's clear from this material that at least some doctors thought carefully about how to deal 
with the insane and to communicate with them; But it' s also clear that this was regarded as 
secondary to the main treatment, which was physical, and based on drugs, purgatives, and 
so on. There is no evidence of an attempt to cure madness primarily through dialogue, by 
getting the patient to understand the origin of his own madness or neurosis; and in this 
respect the treatment differed from modern psychotherapy. 



Doctors of the mind 


But the people who did claim to cure psychic illness through dialogue were philosophers. 
We are told of Antiphon (late fifth century B.C.) that he 

founded an art to cure griefs, analogous to that which among doctors serves as the 

basis for the treatment of diseases. In Corinth, near the market-place, he set up a 

room with a sign, announcing that he was able to treat with word s those in distress. 

He asked them the cause of their distress and offered consolations. 

The idea that the philosopher was the doctor of the mind or psyche was a common one, and 
was taken up especially by Plato. In the Charmides, he makes Socrates present himself as a 
special kind of doctor, who cures the psyche along with the body, and who does so through 
his distinctive method of dialogue, a series of questions designed to see if someone really 
understands what he thinks he understands. The Epicureans and Stoics also presented 
themselves as doctors of the psyche and developed their own types of therapeutic dialogue. 

But were these philosophers aiming to cure what their contemporaries regarded as 
madness? On the face of it, the answer is 'no'. Philosophers (especially Plato and the Stoics) 
tended to describe as 'mad' anyone whose life was based on what they regarded as 
'irrational' desires. By these standards, many people, indeed most people, were 'mad', 
although they didn't know this. The philosophers aimed to teach people that they were, in 
this sense, 'mentally ill' and to show them how to become healthy. In this respect, they 
differed from the doctors and religious healers of the day, who set out to heal those thought 
to be 'sick' by themselves or their families. Greek philosophers also differ in this from 
modern psychiatrists from Freud onwards. Modern psychiatrists have tried to show that the 
insane and neurotic are less irrational than they seem; that there are reasons for their 
sickness, and that these can be discovered through the right kind of dialogue. Greek 
philosophers seem to have done the opposite, treating as irrational people whom their 
society would have regarded as totally normal. 

But, in some ways, the philosophers' claims are not so absurd. It is true that philosophical 
dialogue wouldn't have been much use in dealing with those who were raving mad. But for 
those suffering from less acute kinds of mental illness, philosophers were probably as 
helpful as any other type of person in the Ancient World, if not more helpful. As modern 
psychiatric debate shows, the classification of mental illnesses (especially the less acute 
kinds) is far from clear-cut; and it is not obvious that even today we have a genuinely 
'scientific' understanding of madness. So, if ancient philosophers convinced people that they 
could cure 'psychic illness', the claim may have had as much basis as that of many modern 
psychiatrists. 



At any rate, what is clear is that there was a wide range of resources available in the Ancient 
World to respond to insanity and neurosis. Priests, doctors, and philosophers offered 
different kinds of treatment and, in some cases at least, the treatment was backed up by a 
good deal of debate and analysis. There is also evidence of an open-minded and humane 
attitude towards insanity, which compares favourably with that of some more recent 
periods of European history. The mad were not treated as possessed by the devil or sub- 
human but as people whose sickness you could, and should, try to cure. 
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